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olutionary Wai, living in a part of the State which at present is not two hours' ride from the Capital, petitioned the House of Delegates in 1790 for payment of his arrears because he lived so far away from Richmond that he had found it impossible to apply within the time allowed for the settlement of his accounts in the regular way.1 In 1785 the price of tobacco on the James River or the Rappahannock, and in Philadelphia varied from twenty to ninety-five per cent, although each of these places was "the same distance from its ultimate market,"2 so seriously did want of transportation affect commerce. "The trade of this Country is in a deplorable Condition . . . the loss direct on our produce & indirect on our imports is not less than 50 per ct.," testifies Madison.3 Only in the immediate neighborhood of Philadelphia, Boston,4 or New York, neither of which " cities " was as large as a moderate-sized inland town of to-day, were highways good, even from the point of view of the eighteenth century. In all other parts of America the roads in the present-day sense did not exist at all. Very often such trails as had been made were hard to find and harder to keep after they had been found. Near the close of the Revolution, Chastellux became tangled up in the woods on his way to visit Jefferson at Monticello "and travelled a long time without seeing any habitation." 5
1  Journal, H.D. (1790), 13,
2  Madison to Lee, July 7,1785; Writings: Hunt, ii, 149-51. 1 Ib.
4 Boston was not a "city" in the legal interpretation until 1822. 6 Chastellux, 225.   "The difficulty of finding the road in many parts of America is not to be conceived except by those strangers who